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ernors. Shortly before, he had submitted to His Majesty
a memorandum in which he asserted that Russia was in a
state of latent unrest, that the revolution had been driven
underground by Stolypin and might break out again, should
the government fail to take proper measures. On his part
he suggested that all suspects should be killed off in one way
or another,
My answer to Sazonov was to the effect that I was irt
receipt of his letter and that their proposal made me wonder
whether they themselves were out of their minds or whether
they imagined me stark mad.
As a matter of fact, Stolypin was succeeded by Kokov-
tzev, while the portfolio of the Ministry of the Interior
was given to Makarov. In late years Kokovtzev had been
in opposition to Stolypin and so it was expected that he
would inaugurate a liberal policy. This expectation was not
realized. When Kokovtzev made his first appearance be-
fore the Duma, he delivered a long speech. Kokovtzev
speaks well and likes to make long speeches, so that the
Moscow merchants have dubbed him the "Gramophone".
The substance of his speech was as follows: Policies do not
change with Ministers, they are dictated from above; so
long as he, Kokovtzev, was Minister of Finance he could
disagree with the President of the Council, but now that he
liad become President himself he could follow no other
policy than that of the late Stolypin.
Generally speaking, Stolypin's policy was to nullify the
attempts to carry out the promises of the constitutional
Manifesto, which were made under my administration. The
Manifesto promised to grant the population the unshakable
foundations of civic liberty, such as inviolability of person
and freedom of conscience, of word, of assemblage, and of
union. Our laws, as they were created by Emperor Alex-
ander II, were in harmony with the legal consciousness
prevalent among the civilized nations of the nineteenth